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EDITORIALS 


N OW that the dominating feature of our national 


life “Chasing the Almighty Dollar” has become 

a disease, it’s refreshing indeed to hear Mr. 
Bowman’s “voice from the wilderness” suggesting a 
return to normal values. The Editor of this column 
gladly steps aside this week to pass these stimulating 
thoughts along to our readers. 


HUMAN VALUES versus DOLLAR VALUES® 


By LUTHER K. BOWMAN 
Food Industry Consultant, The Bowman Agency 


We have now gone through the first fifty years of 
transition in our national economy, from one primarily 
built around agriculture to one now dominated by in- 
dustry. In a sense, we have gotten further away from 
the influences of God’s own creation and are placing 
more reliance for our material living upon man-made 
devices—it would appear that Dollar values have 
superseded Human values. 

A glimpse back to this nation’s early days through 
the second decade of this century will remind us of the 
days when the medium of exchange was not solely the 
dollar—I can remember my farm family exchanging 
butter and eggs for manufactured goods at the village 
store; grain, hay and straw at the local warehouse for 
processed foods. 

Personal finance, and business finance, too, at the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century was accomplished 
without the aid of our complicated credit set-up of 
today. Loans were made by individuals and business 
associates, free in many instances, of the multitude of 
commercial paper, notes, mortgages, judgments and 
other legal security of record. It appears that the sys- 
tem of finance those days had as its security, more of 
the human value than the dollar value. 

In my farm home was an old Dutch cupboard. The 
inside upper cupboard door was used as the ledger 
sheet by my father and grandfather in recording the 
only evidence of borrowings made by neighboring 
farmers in our Pennsylvania agriculture community. 
Contidence in people, their human characteristics and 
habi‘s, seems to have been the security for the borrow- 
ings. A search of old business records will reveal simi- 
lar { naneing, one business firm with another. 

Miny times I have asked myself if our nation has 
lost ight of the fact that our very foundation is built 
upo) «a deep and abiding faith in God, and that through 
His race, we have prospered. 

M. own observations of the ills of our day have the 
bene’ t of having come from an agriculture family en- 
Viro: ment to top management of nationally advertised 
indu-iry. Industry in its first fifty years of domina- 
tion . f our economy has rushed headlong into startling 
new .evelopments and employed far too many expedi- 
ents o combat competitive enterprise that the dollar 
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value has outdistanced the human values. The rush 
to go “atomic” has spread into all fields, including our 
local, state and national political set-up. 

If we accept the fact that we are now dominated by 
industry, it appears to us that for our nation to regain 
its faith in human values, it is incumbent upon man- 
agement of industry to give leadership in the-field. 

Far too frequently we hear that labor is creating 
our troubles. Labor has highlighted and called to the 
front the ills of our industrial era with great force, 
but I am convinced that labor wants to but gain a bet- 
ter understanding of our common economic ailments 
and to cooperate with management to improve the 
human as well as the dollar values of the day. I have 
lived through one labor-management relationship 
which is ample proof of my statement, and may I say 
that the human value did more than any dollar value 
to bring success to that particular industry. Labor 
knows its interests in our present day economy are tied 
to management’s, and has a right, I believe, to look to 
management for leadership. 

Industry, whether it is willing to admit it or not, is 
ever more having to rely upon management employees 
for leadership and wherein the policies of the industry 
are established by operating personnel rather than the 
controlling financial management, we find more em- 
phasis upon human values. People problems are of 
greatest concern and when placed first on manage- 
ment’s list of responsibility, success to the enterprise 
is most likely to be the pattern. 

Industry has but three really important considera- 
tions. They are: PEOPLE with the know-how and 
willingness to work; the PRODUCTS or SERVICES of 
their minds and hands in quality and quantity; and, 
CUSTOMERS. 

If we will but give these considerations the respect 
they deserve, we will again find the human values 
creeping ahead of the dollar values in industry and 
reflect in other walks of life. 

THE PROOF—Proof positive that the souls of men 
are yet aware of these human values of which Mr. 
Bowman speaks, is contained, we believe, in the report 
appearing elsewhere in this issue entitled “Tuna Fish- 
erman to Promote Canned Product’. To us this is the 
most heartening news that has crossed our desk in 
many a day. With Jap tuna flooding into this country 
at an ever increasing rate, these folks have plenty to 
gripe about, but they prefer to dig into their own 
pockets and fight their own battle. It indicates that 
there still remains in this country, at least a spark of 
that spirit that made this country great, the spirit that 
is unwilling to trade the human value of self respect 
for the dollar value. It indicates that there is still hope 
that despite the strangling grip of a paternalistic gov- 
ernment, bent on spending more and more of the 
people’s money for them, there is still hope that the 
spirit of independence and human respect may prevail. 
As Mr. Bowman says, industry management can and 
should take the lead in this reexamination of values. 
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FORM AVAILABLE FOR 
WAGE HIKE PETITION 


WSP Form 100 entitled “Petition for 
Approval of Compensation Adjustment” 
is now available at District Wage-Hour 
Offices. The new form is to be used where 
prior approval of the Board is needed be- 
fore a wage raise is put into effect. 

The types of direct wage increases 
listed on the form are as follows. 

A. General increase for all employes 
in unit. Canners should obtain prior ap- 
proval if they wish to increase wages 
more than is allowed by WSB Resolution 
45, (agricultural differential) or more 
than is allowed by General Wage Regu- 
lation 6 (10 percent over January 15, 
1950) and General Wage Regulation 8 
(increase in cost of living index since 
January 25, 1951). 

B. Increases for individual employes. 
Prior approval is required for individual 
increases not ‘allowed by General Wage 
Regulation 5 (merit or length of service, 
promotions, and new or changed jobs, 
subject to limitations). 

C. Job evaluation plan. Approval is 
required to establish or change job clas- 
sifications and rate ranges which would 
govern any individual wage or salary 
increases. 

D. Merit or length of service. Prior 
approval is required if such increases 
are not allowed by General Wage Regu- 
lation 5, namely, if such increases would 
exceed the relative amount of merit or 
length of service increases granted by 
the employer in 1950 and would exceed 
6 percent in a calendar year, or if such 
increases would exceed the maximum of 
the established rate range for the job or 
job classification and the employer has no 
established practice of granting merit or 
length of services increases. 

E. Incentive or piece rate plan. Ap- 
proval is required to set up an incentive 
or piece rate plan in a plant in which it 
is not in operation, or to change the rate- 
setting basis, or in other situations not 
allowed by General Wage Regulation 15. 

F. Commission plan. Approval is re- 
quired to inaugurate a commission plan 
of wage payment or to increase the com- 
mission rate. 

G. Bonuses (non-productive, such as 
year-end or Christmas bonuses). Under 
General Wage Regulation 14, prior ap- 
proval is required to pay bonuses that ex- 
ceed in amount and percentage those 
paid in 1950, or exceeded 25 percent of 
an employe’s wages, except bonuses 
paid under an established plan. 

The types of indirect wage increases, 
or fringe benefits, listed on WSB Form 
100 and requiring prior approval involve 
the introduction or modification of: 
Vacation plan, insurance or welfare plan, 
pension plan, profit-sharing or stock pur- 
chase, holiday plan, overtime or penalty 
pay, severance plan, shift differentials, 
lunch period, sick leave, and call-in or 
report pay. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


AGRICULTURAL WAGE 
DIFFERENTIAL REPORTS 


By resolution of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, canners were permitted last 
July to increase wage rates without prior 
approval of the Board, to a point that 
would maintain 1950 differentials be- 
tween cannery wages and agricultural 
wages in the same area. The resolution 
required canners to file a report of any 
such action within 30 days. Last week the 
Board outlined the information that 
these reports must contain. This in- 
cludes: 


1. A statement describing all the gen- 
eral wage adjustments made in their 
establishment during the 1951 canning 
and packing season, including job titles, 
the amounts of the adjustments and the 
dates on which they were made. 


2. A statement setting forth the agri- 
cultural wages in the same areas for the 
most comparable farm jobs with which 
differentials are sought to be maintained. 

3. A statement setting forth the rates 
paid in 1950 to the canning and packing 
employes for whom wage or salary ad- 
jusments were made during the 1951 can- 
ning and packing season. 


4. A statement clearly indicating how 
the adjustments made during the 1951 
canning and packing season were re- 
quired to maintain the wage differentials. 
The statement should include a summary 
of the relationships in the past year be- 
tween the wages in the canning and 
packing industry and the agricultural 
wages for the most comparable farm jobs 
in the appropriate area. 

The term “most comparable farm job” 
is not definied. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 
1952 GRAIN CROP 


The following national average price 
support rates for oats, barley, rye, and 
grain sorghums to be harvested in 1952 
were announced this week: 

Oats, 78 cents per bushel for Grade 

No. 3 or better. 


Barley, $1.22 per bushel for Grade No. 
2 or better, with discounts for lower 
grades. 

Rye, $1.42 per bushel for Grade No. 2 
or better or Grade No. 3 on test 
weight factor only. 

Grain Sorghums, $2.38 per ecwt. for 
Grade No. 2 or better, with discounts 
for lower grades. 


These feed grain price supports are 
the equivalent of 80 percent of the latest 
parity price (August 15, 1951) as com- 
pared with a 1951 support level of 75 
percent of the January 15, 1951 parity. 
The supports for 1952 will be imple- 
mented by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion farm storage loans, warehouse stor- 
age loans, and purchase agreements, 
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CHANGES AT WSB 


Robben W. Fleming was Officially re- 
placed today as executive director of the 
Wage Stabilization Board by Harry 
Weiss, who has been deputy executive 
director, and Mr. Weiss was in turn re- 
placed by Mitchell J. Cooper, who was 
formerly chief of the interpretations and 
review division of the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the WSB and more re- 
cently the general counsel of the Boston 
Regional office of WSB. 


TIN ALLOCATION CONTINUED 


Under the terms of Amendement 1 to 
M-8, the 90 percent tin allocation allowed 
users of pig tin will be continued in the 
fourth quarter and thereafter, unless 
changed by the National Production 
Authority. Enough tin is said to be 
available to continue this usage rate, 
even though supplies from foreign 
sources have been cut off for the past 
six months because of a price dispute, 
NPA, however, made it clear, that the 
rate can be changed on short notice. No 
additions to the stock pile have been 
made since the price dispute began last 
March, as all imports received on con- 
tracts made prior to that time have been 
turned over to commercial users. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHICAGO QM 
CONTRACT AWARDS 
SYNOPSIS No. 136 September 21, 1951 


This is a synopsis of awards of unclas- 
sified contracts in excess of $25,000 made 
by the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing this Depot, Attention: Public 
Information Officer, or telephoning LA- 
fayette 3-5500, Extension 4119. 
CONTRACTOR’S NAME Dollar” 
AND ADDRESS Value Quantity 


Doz. cans 


CATSUP, TOMATO 
Hougland Packing Co., Inc., 


CHERRIES 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, 

San Francisco 
HOMINY, LYE 
Fred M. Drew, Santa Clara.... 
PEAS, CANNED 
Calumet Dutch Packing Co. 

Sheboygan, Wis. 53,229.44 8,000 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, 

Chicago 
Marshfield Canning Co., 

Marshfield, Wis. 35,064.85 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 

Indianapolis 
SPINACH, CANNED 
Manteca Canning Co., 

San Francisco 
STRING BEANS 
Producers-Canners Cooperative, 

North Collins, 33,235.00 19,763 
TOMATOES, CANNED 
R. S. Watson & Son, 

Greenwich, N. J. 41,186.88 5,250 
MILK, EVAPORATED Cases 
Sego Milk Products Co., 

Salt Lake City 
Carnation Company, 

The Borden Company, N.Y..... 173,821.67 32,180 


27,860.00 16,000 


26,330.94 (4,620 


$62,158.16 


138,468.47 15,567 


39,589.62 14,091 


36,505.54 6,966 
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Not By Bread Alone 


By ROY H. PARK 
Presdient, Hines-Park Food, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


PART I—FACTS LEADING TO 
DUNCAN-HINES LABEL 


It is indeed a great honor to appear 
before such an illustrious group as the 
Sales Executive Club of New York. A 
few of you I know personally. Many of 
you I know by reputation. All of you I 
admire and respect for the magnificent 
sales job you are doing. 

You men are sales executives. You are 
engaged in selling ideas, or goods, or 
services to others. You are interested in 
developing markets at minimum cost and 
maximum speed. 

You are interested in selling every- 
thing from aspirin to xylophones. There 
is not a one of you whose business is not 
affected by the way people eat. 

The empty plate is a smybol for the 
greatest potential market in America and 
in the world today — great not merely 
from the standpoint of business, but 
from the standpoint of the over-all health 
and happiness of our people. 


Here in America we have about 155 
million of these plates to fill three times 
a day—or a total of almost half a billion 
opportunities to sell something better 
every day. 

Of course, we could fill this plate with 
a diet of Chop Sticks and Rice and could 
keep life together. Millions and millions 
of people throughout the world are keep- 
ing body and souls together on just such 
a diet. But there is no pleasure in such 
a diet-—man does not live by bread alone 
—and neither is there and real business 
for anybody unless it be the doctor or the 
undertaker. 

Actually in America we like meat and 
milk and eggs and fruits and vegetables. 
Filling the plate this way means a great 
market, both directly and indirectly. For 
Instance filling the plate this way means: 

Jobs—23 million of them. 

Materials — Steel, oil, feed, seed and 

fertilizer. 

Pro’ ucts—Refrigerators, home freez- 

eis, ranges, silverware, etc. 

Tra sportation — Refrigerated and 

g:neral cars and trucks. 

Sell... y—Advertising, publishing, broad- 

casting, ete. 

Jobs come first. You can sell people 
things they can’t pay for, but that is 
rather a useless sale. The way we eat 
In Am-riea accounts for 23 million jobs 
35 p reent of all the jobs in this coun- 
ty. As we upgrade the diet, it means 
Addre: . before: The Sales Executive Club 
of New York City at The Roosevelt Hotel, 

New York—September 25, 1951. 
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more jobs in conversion, processing, 
transportation and selling. These 23 mil- 
lion people, who earn their livelihood 
from the food industry are prospects for 
your products whatever they may be. 


Materials—Over half of our normal 
use of steel is concerned directly or in- 
directly with what the people eat. A sub- 
stantial amount of our petroleum is used 
in production and transportation of food. 
Of course, the seed, feed, fertilizer and 
farm equipment industry is wholly de- 
pendent on the way we fill our dinner 
plates. 


Products—You don’t need refrigera- 
tors or home freezers for the Chinese 
diet. You must have them for the Ameri- 
ican diet. In 1950 we had 33 million 
electric refrigerators in use and some- 
body sold over 6 million more that year. 


We’ve come a long way in modernizing 
the kitchen. The modern housewife, 
thanks to labor-saving devices, now 
spends only 1 hour and 30 minutes in the 
kitchen a day, as compared with 2 hours 
and 20 minutes just 5 years ago. She 
wants her kitchen mechanized and she 
wants her food products delivered to her 
in the most ready-to-eat stage possible. 


Transportation — The big market for 
this service is in filling the plate 3 times 
a day with things that people like and 
that are good for them. One of the key 
functions of food distribution is getting 
food to the people when they want it, 
where they want it, and how they want 
it. 

Selling—Filling the plate properly is 
a dynamic sales manager’s dream. 
Whereas, in selling housing, for instance, 
you make one sale and the house may 
last a lifetime. In the food business 
you’ve got three opportunities every day. 
It is a dynamic market and I maintain it 
has been sold too much on a price basis 
rather than on a quality basis. 


TREMENDOUS POSSIBILITIES FOR 
GLAMOURIZING FOOD 


In every other line—whether it is 
clothing, automobiles, or television sets 
—we upgrade the consumer. We start a 
man off with an $8.00 hat and work him 
up to a $15.00 hat. We move him up 
from a Chevrolet to a Buick, and from 
radio to television. 


This is sound selling because it recog- 
nizes the desire and ambition of every 
American to move up toward a higher 
standard of living. In food, however, we 
tend to sell mainly on price to meet the 
basic bodily needs. We have recognized 
nutritional advances by stressing vita- 
mins and health-giving qualities in our 
advertising, but we haven’t given enough 


weight to the fact that even when it 
comes to eating, man does not live by 
bread alone. 

Food has tremendous possibilities for 
glamourizing. Our family life; our busi- 
ness contacts; and our social activities 
are usually tied in with food and drink. 
But we have not sold this glamour or the 
intangible benefits of good food. In fact, 
most newspaper food advertising has all 
the glamour and taste appeal of these 
words set in bold type: 2 No. 2 Cans 
—19e. 

As sales executives, all of you know 
that your attainment usually does not 
go far above your aim. I maintain that 
our goal for filling the food plate of the 
people in this country should be on a 
high standard. We should sell the joys 
of good food—the real pleasure of a good 
meal properly cooked and served amid 
pleasant surroundings. This is a pleas- 
ure that all people can enjoy in one de- 
gree or another. 


The food retailers have done their part 
in making it possible for people to get 
food on an efficient basis. For instance, 
while the mark-up of department stores 
was 35.6 percent in 1934 and was 35.9 
percent in 1949, the mark-up in food 
chains had been reduced from 24 percent 
in 1934 to 18 percent in 1949—a reduc- 
tion in margins of one-fourth in 15 years. 
This was made possible by self-service 
and larger sales per store. Annual sales 
in 1948 ran $33,000 per employee against 
$10,000 per employee in 1939. Other con- 
tributing factors are the one-stop super- 
markets that provide just about every- 
thing the consumer can use, and the shift 
of stores to the suburbs which, on an 
average, have had an increase of 35 per- 
cent in population in the last 10 years. 
Finally, I am happy to say that our 
leading food distributing organizations 
are beginning to do what other phases of 
business started a long time ago—and 
that is to upgrade the customer by stock- 
ing more premium quality merchandise. 

We are eating less grain and potatoes 
and more meat, milk, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables. In fact, dietary standards 
have improved 16 percent in the last 
decade. The American people want to 
be sold and serviced on better food, just 
as they have been sold on better educa- 
tion, better clothing, and bigger and bet- 
ter automobiles. 

We are spending for food this year at 
the rate of $47 billion out of a total dis- 
posable income for $215 billion. The ex- 
penditure for food is not keeping pace 
with the increase in personal incomes or 
the expenditure for non-food products. 


The great opportunity to sell more 
quality foods is not confined to the execu- 
tive and professional groups alone, but 
runs through our entire population. The 
people who have bid the price of Sirloin 
Steak of $1.25 per pound are millions of 
housewives in every neighborhood who 
want to feed their families better. 

Out of all of these people there is as 
yet an unknown percentage who want 
better food and are willing to pay for 
it. And this number is a lot bigger than 
those who patronize the specialty mail 
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order houses and the specialty shops, 
which must have a fairly heavy mark-up 
to exist. 

I might say here that when we started 
our Ice Cream program we estimated 
that it could add 10 percent to the volume 
of a franchise holder. The results have 
been substantially more than twice our 
expectation and we have some Ice Cream 
companies that are selling 85 percent of 
their packaged ice cream under the Dun- 
can Hines label. 

Regardless of the clamor about high 
prices, Americans work fewer hours to 
buy a basket of groceries than in prac- 
tically any other country in the world. 

For example, an English industrial 
wage earner works 38 minutes to buy a 
pound of beef, a Frenchman works 127 
minutes, and a Russian works 254 min- 
utes. These figures are taken from the 
United Nations World, which points out 
that an American industrial wage earner 
can get the same pound of beef in ex- 
change for 29 minutes of his time. 


HINES-PARK BASED ON 
THESE FACTS 


I’ve shown you that the latent demand 
for better food is there; that the money 
is available to pay for it, but that a sell- 
ing job is to be done. There is a chal- 
lenge for better salesmanship—a _ chal- 
lenge that becomes greater everyday— 
for birth rates are at an all-time high 
and death rates at an all-time low. In 
fact, our American population is increas- 
ing by 6,000 daily. The human stomachisa 
great undeveloped sales potential. Would 
you believe that despite the tremendous 
volume being done in Frozen Orange 
Juice, today 60 percent of our people 
have never tasted Frozen Concentrate. 

Our organization is dedicated to the 
cause of servicing on an efficient basis 
the demand that already exists for better 
food and to further stimulate that de- 
mand. We made that decision 3 years 
ago, and we made it on the basis of the 
facts which I have just given you. These 
facts have changed very little since that 
time—except the trend toward better 
food has become more pronounced. 

Now from the beginning we realized 
that markets in America are made by 
trade-names—that we would never have 
an opportunity to lasso the consumers 
and tell him the story of quality foods in 
detail, such as I have here today. 

We knew that our concept was right 
when we started. We knew that the de- 
mand was there and we knew the market 
could be much larger if a program could 
be worked out that would permit the effi- 
cient distribution of quality foods at a 
fair mark-up rather than at a high cost. 

We knew, too, that with the exception 
of brands that have grown from techno- 
logical advances—such as frozen foods— 
that there has not been an overall food 
brand developed to national status in the 
last quarter of a century. And I doubt 
if there ever will be, if you start from 
scratch, for the last 10 years alone have 
seen advertising competition increase 
three-fold. It’s tougher than ever to get 
the show on the road. 


I should like to say here that we did 
not start out to get into the food busi- 
ness. We got into it as a result of a 
search we were making for a brand name 
for a group of clients of the advertising 
agency that I then headed. At first we 
thought that a group of about 20 manu- 
facturers could go together and build a 
brand from scratch. When the figures 
were assembled, however, we knew that 
our group had neither enough money nor 
enough time to build up a brand name. 


Therefore, we searched about for a 
brand name that already had acceptance 
—a name that meant good food and good 
eating. That name was “Duncan Hines”, 
the name of the man who over the past 
two decades has done more than any 
other man to upgrade the quality of the 
food and service in public eating places, 
and who through his Cook Book has 
added the spice of variety to the meals 
cooked at home. Once an arrangement 
had been made with Mr. Hines on a tem- 
porary basis for a pilot study, we pro- 
ceeded to put 7 selected food products on 
the market. We served as our own dis- 
tributor and had the foods packed for 
our account. 

We found that the Duncan Hines foods 
would sell—and at a fair premium for 
quality. We also found that our costs of 
getting the foods to the consumer under 
the Duncan Hines label were too high. 
You see, we were providing two new 
functions—a quality brand name, and 
quality control. But we were actually 
duplicating the functions of the packers 
in transportation, warehousing, financing 
and selling, and doing this on a smaller 
scale, and therefore, at greater cost. 


It meant higher costs and scant dis- 
tribution—and though it would work, we 
did not see where there was room for any 
more private distributors in the field or 
just what services we could render to 
justify our economic existence. 


We were interested in reaching all of 
the people—and to do this we knew we 
had to get into the supermarkets where 
70 percent of the food sales are made. 


It just seemed to make sense to carry 
the labels to the food rather than to cart 
the food all over the country. That 
meant working with good independent 
manufacturers who had sufficient capa- 
city to provide a substantial quantity of 
premium-quality merchandise that would 
qualify for the Duncan Hines label. It 
meant working out a program whereby 
existing facilities would be used effec- 
tively rather than setting up duplicating 
facilities. 


Therefore, we switched from the dis- 
tributor route, which offered little oppor- 
tunity to get into the supermarkets and 
the voluntary groups and _ corporate 
chains—and moved over to the franchise 
route, under which we provided quality 
control, a well-known brand name, adver- 
tising and sales promotion and merchan- 
dising services to our franchise holders 
at a fraction of what they could carry 
on these services for themselves. (To be 
concluded next week with details of the 
Duncan Hines Program.) 
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ONE WAY OF GETTING DISPLAY 


Two big contests—one for consumers 
and one for grocers—have been an. 
nounced in Cleveland by Durkee Famous 
Foods. Five hundred dollars in cash and 
35 Westinghouse electric appliances are 
the grand prizes in the display contest 
for grocers, being held in conjunction 
with the nation-wide consumer contest. 

Prizes will be awarded to grocers in 
the tie-in contest for the best displays of 
Durkee’s Own Grade AA Margarine, 
using point of sale material promoting 
the big consumer contest. 


The consumer competition only re. 
quires five words that best describe the 
superior qualities of Durkee’s margarine, 
written on an official entry blank and & 
accompanied by the guarantee pane 
from a Durkee margarine carton. 


An all-expense paid two-week vacation F 
for two in either Florida or California, 
plus a new Packard, is the first grand 
prize in the consumer contest. A bonus 
of $500 will be awarded if the winner has 
enclosed a second guarantee panel or a 
Durkee’s whipped salad dressing or may- 
onnaise label with the entry. 


Second grand prize is a_ two-week 
vacation for two in Florida, plus a $1000 
wardrobe from Burdine’s in Miami. A 
bonus of $250 will be given if this entry 
is accompanied by a second guarantee 
panel or salad dressing or mayonnaise 
label. Durkee will pay federal income 
taxes on the first two prizes. 

Next five winners each will receive 
Westinghouse Laundry Twins, a Laun- 
dromat and Electric Clothes Dryer. In 
addition, there are 195 Westinghouse 
appliance prizes, including automatic 
electric dishwashers, refrigerators and 
roaster ovens. 

The contest will be promoted exter- 
sively in full-color advertisements in 
leading national magazines, radio and 
television spot commercial and _ 
paper ads, in addition to the Kate Smith 
Show appearing on 57 network television 
stations. Point of sale material is of 
course available. 


Display contest for grocers closes No 
vember 15. To enter the contest, the 
grocer only needs to send a snap shot of 
his display to Durkee Famous Foods, 
P. O. Box 5430, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FROZEN SPINACH GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision, effective Octo 
ber 25, 1951, of U. S. standards for 
grades of frozen spinach which wil 
supersede those which have been in effect 
since November 9, 1947. 


The grades of frozen spinach, have 
been broadened to cover both the whole 
leaf and chopped styles. The factors o 
color, character, and absence of defects 
are considered in conjunction with othe! 
requirements in ascertaining the graé? 
of the product. 
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BUDD ENTERTAINS 
CALIFORNIA PUBLICITY MEN 


Members of the San Francisco, Calif., 
press and radio were invited to attend a 
luncheon at the Fairmont Hotel on Sep- 
tember 24th to meet Nelson H. Budd, as- 
sistant seertary and director of informa- 
tion for the National Canners Associa- 
tion and learn at first hand of plans for 
the dedication of the new laboratory at 
Berkeley, on the morning of October 
12th. 

The speaker outlined the history of the 
Association, but hastened to explain that 
it was four years younger than the Can- 
ners League of California. He explained 
in detail the work done by the three 
laboratories operated by the National 
Canners Association. Dr. J. Russell Esty, 
director of the Berkeley, outlined the 
work of the various departments. The 
press representatives had many ques- 
tions to ask, suggesting keen interest in 
the coming event which will be attended 
by canners from almost every State in 
the Union. 


BRUCE’S TO CAN YEAR ROUND 


Bruce’s Juices, Tampa, Florida citrus 
canners, who are just winding up their 
processing operations for the summer, are 
about to begin on the new season’s crop 
of grapefruit. The good quality of fruit 
during the summer permitted the concern 
to keep running, and the development of 
new types will permit a year round oper- 
ation in the future. It is believed to be 
the first time a Florida citrus cannery 
' has kept its doors open for the full 12 
months for citrus canning. 


VA WANTS CANNED FISH 


The Veterans Administration on Sep- 
tember 19, issued invitation to bid S-97 
requesting bids on the following: 1,250 
dozen 4 pounds cans of Cohoe Salmon, or 
the equivalent in No. 1 cans if require- 
ments in the 4 pound can are not ob- 
tained, delivery by January 15; 16,500 
dozen No. 1 cans of Red Salmon, half the 
quantity to be delivered not later than 
November 1, and the balance by Janu- 
ary 15, second choice will be in No. % 
cans nd third choice No. 1 and No. % 
cans of Chinook, King or Spring, or 
Cohoe:; 7,136 dozen 1 pound oval cans 
of Sardines, alternate bids on 1 Tall 
Natural, delivery by November 15 or 
earlier ; 20,500 dozen No. 1 cans of Fancy 
Grade Tuna, with alternate bids on No. 
% cans of Fancy, and No. 1 and No. % 
_ 0” Standard, delivery by December 


Sea! ‘d bids in triplicate will be re- 
ceived at the Procurement Division, Vet- 
‘rans Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., until 11:00 A. M., October 9. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CHARLES W. YORK 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA 
SECRETARY 


Charles W. York, former Secretary 
and Educational Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Potato Growers, 
and with wide experience in public rela- 
tions and association work, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association, effective 
September 17, David E. Winebrenner III, 
President of the Association, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. York succeeds William A. Free, 
who served as Executive Secretary for 
17 years, and who resigned June 30 in 
order to devote his full time to his duties 
as President of the Hungerford Packing 
Company. 

Mr. York also taught vocational agri- 
culture, and for 4 years was Assistant 
Cashier in charge of the Farm Depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

The Association’s offices are in the 
Manufacturers Building, 25 N. Duke 
Street, York, Pennsylvania. 


GROCERS MEETING CANCELLED 


The Fall Meeting of the U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, scheduled to be 
held in Washington, October 1 and 2, has 
been cancelled. OPS regulations effective 
this month granting relief for private 
label and institutional mark-ups are the 
cause of the cancellation. “The change 
in conditions affecting all buying and the 
large amount of calculations necessary 
to put into effect these new regulations 
are such, that it would work considerable 
hardships on a large part of USWGA 
membership, to be away from their busi- 
ness’s at the close of this quarter of the 
year”, the association stated. 


CONVENTION RESERVATION 
FORMS MAILED 


Reservation forms for rooms at the 
1951 Convention to be held in Atlantic 
City, January 19 to 24, were mailed on 
September 19 to NCA members. The 
Association requests that they be filled 
out promptly and returned not later than 
October 15 to R. F. Alexander, National 
Canners Association, 1133 - 20th Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Presumably food brokers received their 
reservation forms from NFBA at about 
the same time, since this is customary. 
The Brokers’ News Letter of September 
13 promised they would be available 
within the next few weeks, for both brok- 
ers and principals. At that time the 
Association urged members to wait until 
they had received official forms before 
requesting reservations. All requests will 
be handled on these official blanks. 

The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association members have already made 
known their room requirements to that 
Association. 


Because all three associations will 
meet concurrently, the housing situation 
is expected to be acute, and members are 
being urgently requested to hold all re- 
quirements to a minimum, to use double 
rooms for double occupancy, and to with- 
hold request for parlor facilities unless 
actually essential. Needless to say, an 
immediate response is indicated. 


HAMMER APPOINTMENT 


The Hammer Lithograph Corporation, 
Rochester, New York label manufactur- 
ers, announces the appointment of the 
Frey Sales Company, 18 Mountain Road, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, as its rep- 
resentative for Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 
CONFERENCE SET FOR JANUARY 


Thirty-four separate discussions will 
be conducted at the third Plant Main- 
tenance Conference, to be held concur- 
rently with the Plant Maintenance Show 
at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 14-17. More than 100 experts, drawn 
from industrial firms all over the coun- 
try, will lead the panels. Ten thousand 
maintenance executives are expected at 
the show and conference. 


Six general conferences and 27 sec- 
tional meetings are scheduled. General 
conferences will consider basic problems 
of all industry while the sectional meet- 
ings will be devoted to specialized sub- 
jects of interest to particular industries. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SANITARIANS TO MEET 


_ James B. Robinson, President of the 
Association of Food Industry Sanitar- 
ians, has announced that the Annual 
Meeting and Conference of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the Wilton Hotel, 
Long Beach, California, November 15 
and 16. 


SIEGEL ACTIVE IN FLOOD AREA 


Dr. Maurice Siegel of the Baltimore 
firm of Strasburger & Siegel, recently 
returned from the Kansas City flood 
area and reports that considerable sal- 
vage of canned foods has been accom- 
plished. Dr. Siegel devised a_ specific 
method of inspection that proved invalu- 
able in this work. Pinholing of the con- 
tainer due to corrosion, according to Dr. 
Siegel, was the chief cause of spoilage. 


ADDED TOMATO JUICE 


Food & Drug’s intention to permit can- 
ners to add the liquid strained from other 
tomatoes to canned tomatoes without 
label declaration is indicated by publica- 
tion in the Federal Register of Septem- 
ber 22 of a proposed rule making to 
change the Standards of Identity to that 
effect. Interested persons have 30 days 
from that date to file objections, but 
none is anticipated. 


TORREY RESIGNS 
COMSTOCK POST 


Harold J. Torrey, for 28 years with 
the Comstock Canning Corporation, 
Newark, New York, the last ten of which 
he served as Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales and Advertising, has announced his 
resignation from the company. His 
future plans are indefinite. 


JOHN A. HARTFORD 


John A. Hartford, 79 year old Chair- 
man of the Board of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company, suffered a heart 
attack and died in a Chrysler Building 
elevator on September 20, after leaving 
a meeting of the Chrysler Corporation, 
of which he was a Board member. 


Mr. Hartford was an _ outstanding 
leader in the food industry and became 
President of the A & P upon the death 
of his father in 1917, a position he held 
until 1949, when he became Chairman of 
the Board. His only immediate survivor 
is his brother, George L. Hartford, who 
is 8 years his senior, and now serves 
as A & P Treasurer. 


NEW FIRM NAME 


Perry-Nation Co., 615 Jordan St., 
Shreveport, has changed its name to Tom 
Perry Company. The company operates 
as a food broker. 
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McGOVERN CHIEF SPEAKER 
AT NCA LAB DEDICATION 


John F. McGovern, Vice-President of 
the Green Giant Company, and 1949 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, will be the chief speaker at the 
West Coast Laboratory dedication cere- 
monies in San Francisco on October 12. 
The choice is a happy one. “Johnny”, as 
he is affectionately known throughout 
the industry, never fails to please when 
on the rostrum. He was Master of Cere- 
monies at the dedication dinner of the 
Washington Laboratory June a year ago, 
and he officiated at the corner stone lay- 
ing of that same building a year previous 
to that. 

Dedication of the new half million dol- 
lar research building at Berkeley is ex- 
pected to attract more than 500 execu- 
tives of the canning and allied industries, 
from practically ever State in the Union. 

The building, a modern two-story 
structure of reinforced concrete, equipped 
with the latest in laboratory equipment, 
will be open for inspection all day on 
October 12. Ceremonies at the new site, 
1950 Sixth Street, Berkeley, will include 
turning over the key to the President of 
the Association, Herbert K. Barnes, of 
Kaysville, Utah, the unveiling of a wall 
mural depicting the relationship of the 
laboratory to the various steps in prepa- 
ration, processing and distribution of 
canned foods. 

The special luncheon will be held at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco. 
Before Mr. McGovern speaks, the invoca- 
tion will be delivered by the Rev. Robert 
Boyd Munger, D.D., Pastor, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Berkeley. Fred M. 
Moss, of Payette, Idaho, member of the 
West Coast Dedication Committee, will 
be Master of Ceremonies. He will intro- 
duce NCA Vice-President, Fred C. Heinz 
of Pittsburgh, who will acknowledge con- 
tributions to the Building Fund. NCA 
Counsel Thomas Austern will recall the 
contributions of the Late Frank E. Gor- 
rell in establishing the first west coast 
laboratory, and Dr. J. Russell Esty, 
Director of the Western Branch Labora- 
tory, will make acknowledgements for 
the West Coast Staff of the new facilities 
made available to them. 

The ceremonies at Berkeley will take 
place earlier in the day, with President 
Barnes presiding. After the invocation 
the Honorable Laurance L. Cross, Mayor 
of Berkeley, will extend greetings. W. F. 
Dietrich, Chairman of the NCA Build- 
ings Committee, will then make a few 
remarks, which will be followed by pre- 
sentation of the keys to President Barnes 
by Herbert E. Gray, Chairman of the 
Western Building Committee. 

The mural will be presented by Cecil 
R. Tulley, President of the Association 
of Canners State & Regional Secretaries. 
Mr. Tulley is Secretary of the North- 
western Canners Association. 
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TUNA FISHERMEN TO PROMOTED 
CANNED PRODUCT 


Southern California’s large tuna clip. Ff 
per owners, who bring into port a large fy 
share of the nation’s tuna catch, have f 
adopted plans for a half-million dollar 
annual program to increase American § 
consumption of the product. : 

The program, according to Frankf 
Perry, president of the American Tuna. 
boat Association, whose members voted 
for the plan, will include an institutional. 
type advertising campaign designed to 
increase sales of all brands of American. 
caught and packed tuna. 

Funds for the program will be raised § 
by a per-ton assessment against boat § 
owners, on the basis of tons sold and de & 
livered to American packers. 

The plan brought the following con. 
ment from George Baker, local busines 
representative of the International Asso. 
ciation of Machinists’ tuna clipper engi- 
neers union: 

“We are heartily in favor of such a 
program. We have voted unanimously 
to negotiate with the boat owners on set- 
ting up a program to promote increased 
use of tuna.” 

While details of the boat owners’ pro- 
gram remain to be worked out, Perry 
indicated that it would include a test 
kitchen for development and testing of 
recipes using tuna, as well as a public 
relations program that will tell house. 
wives, through newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television, new ways to use the 
product. 

“The boat owners,” Perry said, “are 
faced with a serious problem. The in- 
ports of foreign caught tuna and alba- 
core already have reduced the American 
fishermen’s relative share in the retail 
market. 

“Sales of tuna have been increasing 
steadily since World War II, but Ameri- 
can boat owners and fishermen have see! 
their relative share of this market dim- 
inish continually. 

“Tuna fishermen harvest a crop from 
the sea, as the farmer does from the 
land. The have great faith in tuna as 
a top-quality economical food. This it 
dustry has never relied on anyone els 
to solve its problems. So the boat ownels 
voted this program, in the face of <eclit- 
ing income, to prove their faith in the 
future of their own industry, and becaust 
we feel that this is one step towari 
stabilization of this major Americal 
industry.” 


JOINS NFBA 


Watson Rogers, president of the Ne 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, # 
nounces that Pratico-Milan Inc., Ne¥ 
York, have been admitted to membershi) 
in the association. The new membe! 
was sponsored by Smith & Sweeney. 
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STIER TO HEAD 
NCA STATISTICS DIVISION 


Dr. Howard L. Stier, professor of agri- 
cultural marketing and head of the state 
department of markets at the University 
of Maryland, will join the staff of the 
National Canners Association in early 
October as Director of the Division of 
Statistics. 

Dr. Stier’s experience qualifies him for 
the problems with which he will deal in 
his new position. He not only has had 
experience in the field of statistics for a 
period of 18 years but also is thoroughly 
trained in horticulture and agronomy, 
of particular importance in the under- 
standing and analysis of the various 
problems of fruit and vegetable canning 
with which he will be working in the 
Division of Statistics. 

His research work and other studies at 
the University of Maryland, for which 
he was rewarded M.S. and Ph.D. degrees, 
dealt largely with the scientific problems 
of fruits and vegetables. His training in 
statistics has been in the analysis and 
interpretation of agricultural data. 

During World War II, from June, 1941, 
to August, 1945, Dr. Stier was chief 
statistician of the QMC and chief of the 
statistics branch, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, U. S. Army. In this 
capacity he was a prime factor in the 
compilation of a weekly report to the 
Quartermaster General and the Chief of 
Staff which encompassed all phases of 
supply activity, and was responsible in 
large measure for the coordination of all 
QMC sections. For these services, in 
which he served as a lieutenant colonel, 
Dr. Stier was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. 

Following the war, he returned to the 
University at College Park, Md., as pro- 
fessor of agricultural marketing, en- 
gaged in research and statistics in eco- 
nomics and marketing, and as head of 
the state department of markets, with 
work in agricultural extension. 

Dr. Stier has contributed many techni- 
cal papers on plant physiology and horti- 
culture and numerous articles in the 
fields of statistics, economics, and mar- 
keting. He also has planned and super- 
vised preparation of numerous special 
reports, including staff studies, manage- 
ment reports, statistical manuals, and 
yearbooks. 


At the 1950 Convention of the National 
Canners Association, Dr. Stier presented 
a paper, “Trends and Relationships in 
the \larketing and Consumption of Sweet 
Corn.” at a special meeting of corn 
canners. 


MAYER TO MANAGE 
DURAND PLANT 


do: n Mayer, former grade school prin- 
(ipa! has been named Manager of the 
nd (Wis.) Canning Company, and 
will .e in charge of the company’s three 
farm<, sueceeding Mike Sette, who has 


resig ed to enter the food brokerage 
busin oss, 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK; 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS 


PEAS 
BEETS 


GRADERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


BEANS 
STRING BEANS~ e 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


WASHERS 

for 

TOMATOES 
CHERRIES 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


CORN 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 25—Sweet 
Corn: Limited harvest of late plantings 
continued in a few areas, but the season 
is practically over in both States. 


ARLINGTON, IND., Sept. 20 — Corn: 
Average tonnage per acre the same as 
last year and our acreage was back up 
to normal after being off 30 percent last 
year. 

CAYUGA, IND., Sept. 15—Corn: Lost 60 
percent of our crop in July floods. Pro- 
duction same as 1950; quality excellent. 


KENNEDYVILLE, MD., Sept. 19 — Corn: 
Yield per acre for golden was well below 
last year, cut out per ton just slightly 
below, leaving total cases per acre con- 
siderably below last year’s figure. Yield 
in tons for shoepeg was over last year, 
cut out about 10 percent below, with 
cases per acre slightly above last year. 


LODI, WIS., Sept. 17—Sweet Corn: First 
plantings, although uneven and slow in 
maturing, gave us about 85 percent re- 
turn. On the second plantings conditions 
were from 10 to 15 percent worse. We 
are in the third plantings now and it is 
rather discouraging for returns are from 
50 to 60 percent. The fourth and fifth 
plantings depend entirely upon Jack 


Frost. Need three more weeks of bright, 
warm weather to complete harvesting. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Sept. 18— Corn: about 
two-thirds through our operations but in 
the length of time we have been pack- 
ing, we should be through, as we have 
completed our fifth week. This is a nor- 
mal run of our crop operations. The 
crop can be said to be about 80 percent, 
but that is below what it is with our 
neighbors. We have two more weeks 
and are facing a frost hazard. This is 
bad for canners just starting their corn 
operations. 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 25 — Baby 
Lima Beans: Harvest approached a peak 
near the week’s end on the Lower Penin- 
sula. Harvest is expected to continue 
well into October. Quality of crop con- 
tinues good but yields declined from 
earlier expectations due to mildew dam- 
age in some area and dry weather in 
other areas. 


Snap Beans: Harvest of crop con- 
tinued at near peak volume in all areas 
during the week. In the Wicomico- 
Somerset area yields have been normal 
but quality has fallen off in some locali- 
ties as a result of insufficient moisture in 
recent weeks. Additional rains are needed 
for continued development of the later 
plantings. Near Baltimore beans are a 
little later, but growers are in the midst 
of harvest. 


OKEECHOBER, FLA., Sept. 11 — Green 
Beans: Farmers are planting acreage 
now; some started planting about Sep- 
tember 1. Acreage about same as last 
year, perhaps a little smaller. 


CAYUGA, IND., Sept. 15—Green Beans: 
80 percent of 1950 production. 

WESTOVER, MD., Sept. 22—Snap Beans: 
Good crop in spring. Fall crop about 60 
percent. 

Lima Beans: Good as last year. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 25—Toma- 
toes: Some harvest continued in the 
Northern part of the two States, though 
size and quality were off considerably, 
Harvest is now complete in Southern 
areas of Maryland. 

OKEECHOBEE, FLA., Sept. 11 — Crop 
planted. Acreage about same as last 
year. Plants about 30 to 40 days old. 


ARLINGTON, IND., Sept. 20—Tomatoes: 
Last year we were rained out with only 
a four ton average; this year our aver- 
age will hit about six tons per acre, if 
weather holds out till October 1. 

PRESTON, MD., Sept. 15 — Tomatoes: 
Just a few acres of late tomatoes left. 
Week ending September 22 will close the 
season. Looks like the average yield will 
be around 6 tons per acre. 

WESTOVER, MD., Sept. 22 — Tomatoes: 


About same crop as last year; smaller 
acreage. 


DAREX 


ADHESIVES 


DAREX LABELING ADHESIVES 


For Cans, Glass or Cartons 


We carry in stock a complete line of Darex Labeling Adhesives— 
Pick-Up Cements in Lump Form e Hot and Cold Pick-Up Gums 
Case Sealing Glue e Prepared Lap Pastes 
Dry Paste e Tin Paste 


Direct Factory Representatives Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


tAAAM MER 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting & Conference, Association of 
Food Industry Sanitarians, Wilton Hotel, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER. 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 


Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J 


Urschel Model 
Dicer and Strip Cutter 


October 1, 


1951 


THE 
URSCHEL 
MODEL “J” 
DICER 


When Cutting 
Spinach, Collards, Mustard and Turnip Greens 


By cutting greens (both leaves and stems) into 14” 
blending the two colors, more and more food packers are achieving 
a savory, appetizing appearance in the finished product. 


or delicate Products 


* 


squares and 


i cuts entire plant into 14” squares, 
i eliminates identity of stems as stems, 
I speeds filling and product handling. 


manufacturers Precision, | 
igh speed cutting equipment | 
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MARKET NEWS 


PRELIMINARY 1951 PACK OF FROZEN GREEN PEAS 


Compiled by National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


The 1951 pack of Frozen Green Peas was 197,542,671 pounds, according to 
a preliminary tabulation released September 21 by the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers. This 1951 pack total is nearly 30 percent greater 
than production last year, and exceeds by an even wider margin the volume of 
frozen peas packed in any earlier year. 

All producing regions participated in this tremendous pack increase, but the 
biggest gain in tonnage was reported for Western states. The increase there 
was more than 32 million pounds, and brought the 1951 pack total for this 
region up to nearly 135 million pounds. 


Container-size usage in the 1951 pack of frozen peas was somewhat different 
than last year. Retail sizes again were the dominant container, but this year 
more than 18 million pounds were packed in the 10 oz. size. In 1950, the pack 
in the 10 oz. size was negligible. The major part of the 1951 retail pack still 
went into the 12 oz. size, however, with the total for this size amounting to 
some 102 million pounds. 


FROZEN GREEN PEAS 
Total United States Pack 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY REGIONS 


Preliminary 


1949 1950 1951 

Region. Pounds Pounds Pounds 
22,286,741 38,479,218 46,524,093 
15,941,933 11,613,318 16,460,370 
75,044,356 102,182,669 134,558,208 
113,273,030 152,275,205 197,542,671 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


Preliminary 

1949 1950 1951 

Size Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Other retail (1 lb. & under)................ 434,673 723,180 18,361,340 
Other small (10 lbs. & under)............ 52,440 279,820 2,495,896 
9,581,130 | 10,147,641 8,100,839 
Other large (over 10 Ibs.) ........ccccseeeee 6,075,782 5,623,839 18,189,939 
113,273,030 152,275,205 197,542,671 


Editors Note: Using a figure of 11.5 ozs. as the average drained weight of 
a No. 2 can of peas, the 1951 frozen pack would convert to 11,451,749 cases of 
2s compared to 8,850,000 in 1950. 


LATE FLASH 
CANNED PEA PACK—N.C.A. 


Total U.S. a/c 37,837,387 cases. Basis 2’s—33,916,000 cases. Alas- 


kas a/c 9,506,384. Sweets a/c 28,331,003. 303’s 27,180,949. 2’s 
1,440,000. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION —A good many 
people are surprised at the improved tone 
in the canned foods markets. Some are 
even startled. For many, many weeks 
this column has been literally begging 
canners to expect it. Citrus canners are, 
of course, suffering from a terrific hang- 
over, but they’re out of the rut. Things 
are even beginning to look up for tuna 
canners. Pea canners are, perhaps, the 
only group still in the doldrums. By the 
grapevine we learn that they may expect 
OPS relief before these lines are read, 
The dope has been collected by the NCA 
committees and turned over to the pric- 
ing agency. So at this writing the bur- 
den of delay rests once again on their 
shoulders, with terrific pressure from the 
pea canners committee. Corn and toma- 
toes are extremely firm. Beans are com- 
ing in for an increased buying interest. 
West Coast fruits are doing very satis- 
factorily, with holes showing up in re- 
maining lists. Spinach is strongly held. 
The pumpkin pack promises to be sold 
out before the first can is sealed. In 
modification of the above, apple sauce is 
on the weak side. Sardines promise to be 
terrifically short in both Maine and Cali- 
fornia. The shortage of reds is keeping 
the salmon situation firm. 


CORN—tThe situation in corn is ex- 
tremely tight and most canners are with- 
drawn. As the weather continues cool 
there is little hope that a late pack will 
relieve the situation. An Indiana firm, 
with production approximately the same 
as in 1950, reports they are just about 
sold out at the following prices: No. 303 
fancy whole kernel golden $1.65, white 
$1.75; fancy Creamogenized white $1.65; 
still in 303’s, extra standard cream style 
golden $1.55, white the same. Quality is 
reported as excellent. 


PEAS—As reported above, peas are in 
the doldrums pending OPS relief and but 
few are being offered. On good authority 
we hear that the pea pack won’t total up 
to expectations. The reason, undoubt- 
edly, will be found in the figures for the 
frozen pack appearing opposite. Note 
that that pack is equivalent to about 11% 
million cases basis 2’s. It’s interesting 
also to note that the supply of frozen peas 
in warehouses September 1 amounted to 
184,532,000 pounds, which is about 23 
percent over the 149,419,000 pounds on 
hand same date a year ago, compared 
with a 30 percent increase in pack, indi- 
cating that the freezer is profiting, even 
though slightly, by the temporary plight 
of the canner. 


Fresh green blackeye 303’s ave It 
ported selling out of Virginia at prices 
ranging from $1.65 to $1.72%. 


FROZEN STOCKS—Stocks of frozen 
vegetables in warehouses August 31, ac- 
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cording to the Transportation and Ware- 
housing Branch of PMA, amounted to 
439,130,000 pounds, up 211% percent from 
the 361,366,000 pounds on hand a year 
ago, and 41 percent over the five year 
average stocks of that date of 311,095,- 
000 pounds. Stocks of frozen fruits at 
368,338,000 pounds were 10 percent over 
the 333,030,000 pounds on hand a year 
ago, and 3 percent above the 1946-50 
average holdings of that date of 358,573,- 
000 pounds. The frozen concentrated 
orange juice stocks of 171,930,000 pounds 
were nearly double the 91,817,000 pounds 
on hand a year ago. 
TOMATOES—Those who expected to 
see a rush of tomato offerings from the 
Eastern Shore as a result of the price 
relief were disappointed. The tomatoes, 
apparently, just aren’t there. It’s a ques- 
tion now of being able to meet the set- 
aside requirements of the army. Until 
that detail is taken care of then and most 


likely even after, offerings will very . 


definitely remain on the short side. Most 
canners are calling it quits since the raw 
stock available is hardly fit for products 
much less whole tomatoes. 


CITRUS — Leading brands of citrus 
are extremely hard to find, most canners 
being withdrawn on both orange and 
combination juice. Total stocks of citrus 
on hand September 15, according to Flor- 
ida Canners Association, 6,984,069 cases. 
Of this grapefruit juice accounts for 
3,212,341 cases; orange juice but 1,121,- 
316 cases; and combination juice 1,057,- 
121 cases. 


BRAND PACKS — Tentative opening 
prices on a nationally advertised label re- 
ceived during the week, included the fol- 
lowing: Lima beans, tiny green, No. 303 
$2.80; small green 8 ounce $1.47%4, No. 
303 $2.45; medium green, 303’s $2.35; 
these prices f.o.b. Delaware; 5 cents ad- 
ditional was asked for 303’s f.o.b. Mid- 
west point, and 2% cents additional for 
the 8 ounce. Pumpkin was offered by 
the same firm at $1.25 for 303’s, and 
$1.85 for 2%’s. Succotash 8 ounce $1.19, 
303’s $1.871%4, f.o.b. Wisconsin factory. 
Fancy tomatoes were offered at $2.45 for 
2’s, and $3.15 for 2%’s, f.o.b. Eastern 
and Mid-west plants. Fancy 2 sieve 
Alaska peas 303’s $2.3614, 3 sieve $1.87, 
8 ounce 3 sieve $1.15%. Prices were 
withdrawn by the same firm on extra 
standard and standard Alaska and sweet 
peas, 

GREEN BEANS —Green beans are 
coming in for the increased call. Extra 
standard cut green sold out of Indiana 
during the week at $1.25 for 303’s, $1.35 
for 2’s, and $1.85 for 21%4’s; standard 
303’. were sold at $1.15 with 2’s at $1.25. 

P\CK REPORTS—NCA during the 
wee! issued reports on the 1950 pack of 
car}ots and peas showing a U. S. total 
of 1.271,031 cases. The total U. S. suc- 
cota-h pack, according to the same 
source, amounted to 214,124 cases, with 
triple suecotash adding up to 195,168 
case.. The 1950 pack of mixed vegetables 
totaled 2,652,560 cases. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MARKET NEWS 


RENNEBURG Wonder Cine PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


All of them are marvels of operational efficiency ~ 


—designed for low production cost and high output. 
Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
the line—The Wonder 
Briner, Syruper and 
Washer and the Plate . 
Contact Freezer. 


CONTACT 
BRINER - SYRUPER - WASHER FREEZER 


/) 
EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 


Specialize in 


Canned 
Our 
Foods 
ability to 
Warehousing 


make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 

against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 
house or in | of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Interest Selective—Sharp Pick Up 
Expected Before End Of Year—Grapefruit 
Only Citrus Item Quoted—Tomatoes Firm, 
Heavy Volume Packing In California—tnter- 
est In Tomato Products—Demand For Blue 
Lake Beans — Mid-West Corn Offerings 
Light—Brine Packed Jap Tuna Interest Keen 
—Prices Named On National Salmon Brand 
—California Sardine Prices Above Year Ago 
—Seasonal Interest In Pumpkin. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Sept. 28, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Currently there is 
buying interest in a few canned food 
items, principally citrus juices, pumpkin, 
tomatoes and tomato products, and some 
canned fish. Otherwise, inquiry was 
limited to requirements, either prompt or 
nearby. Prices generally were firm. 
Tightness of the supply position cover- 
ing certain packs is emphasized by the 
quick withdrawal on the part of a New 
York State canner on 1951 packs of corn, 
tomatoes and succotash. Apparently de- 
mand for most of these items exceeded 
expectations. 


There is no particular pressure to sell 
on the part of the canner. On some im- 
ported items, notably Japanese tuna fish 
in brine a sudden buying wave absorbed 


a good share of the spot holdings. There © 


has been no improvement in the Maine 
sardine pack and apparently the total 
this year will be the smallest in many 
seasons. Fruits are moving well espe- 
cially apricots. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many traders feel 
that there will be a sharp pickup in buy- 
ing between now and the end of the year. 
This is based on the belief that retailer 
stocks are small and that as the colder 
weather develops there will follow an 
increased call for replacements. This 
movement is expected to cover all 
groups. There is already talk that the 
new citrus juice price offerings may not 
Jiffer much from the current spot quo- 
tations. The new crop is coming along 
well, with a healthy bloom in all areas. 

With the higher meat prices and the 
shortages prevailing, the call for canned 
fish through the Fall and early Winter is 
held likely to be good. There are signs 
already of buyers interest, especially in 
tuna and salmon. Many buyers appar- 
ently have refused to believe the pessi- 
mistic reports relative to the Marine 
sardine packs and now are unable to ob- 
tain much needed replacements. For a 
long while there were fair offerings of 
consigned stocks of the 1950 packs, but 
these now are out of the picture. 


JUICES—Leading packers 
are entirely withdrawn on sweetened and 
unsweetened orange juices, as well as 
blended qualities. Grapefruit juice is still 
available in the leading markets at 85c 
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for 2’s and $1.80 for 36 oz., f.o.b. can- 
nery. There has been a heavy movement 
of citrus juices from the Florida area 
the past month and many surplus items 
have been removed. 


Attention is now directed toward the 
new pack. It will be only a short while 
when some packers will begin operating. 
Many will not pack until well toward the 
end of the current year maintaining that 
the fruit is not right for quality packing 
until then. However, the trade feels that 
when new prices are established quota- 
tions may be in line with current spot 
offerings. 


TOMATOES—A New York state 
packer named 1951 opening prices on 
solid pack tomatoes on the basis of $2.30 
for 2s and $3.10 for 2%s, well above the 
opening schedules of a year ago. On 
tomato juice this seller quoted $1.30 for 
fancy 2s and $2.70 for 46 oz. both f.o.b. 
cannery. Almost immediately following 
announcement of price schedules, all 
offerings were withdrawn. 


In the Tri-State area packing is now 
over in a general way. The market set- 
tled at $1.00 for 1s, $1.40 to $1.50 for 
303s, $1.50 to $1.60 for 2s, $2.20 to $2.25 
for 2%s and $7.75 for 10s, f.o.b. cannery. 
Reports from the mid-west stated that 
the crop was running better as to quality 
and this is reflected in the pack with the 
offerings largely of extra standards and 
fancy. Standards are reported hard to 
obtain. There are said to be many un- 
filled orders in the market at around 
$1.50 to $1.60 for 2s, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATOES — Sales 
have been heavy and largely for early 
shipment. Packing is underway and raw 
fruit is reported arriving at canneries in 
large volume. Early season fears of a 
labor shortage appear to have been 
largely unwarranted. Some traders feel 
that the market may ease if the current 
packing rate is maintained and there 
should follow a drop in buyers interest. 
Others anticipate a continuation of de- 
mand. Meanwhile, offerings were on the 
basis of $1.55 to $1.60 for standard 
round 2s and $1.90 to $2.00 for 2%s. On 
fancy solid pack pear shape, sellers 
asked $2.85 to $2.90 for 2%s. 


TOMATO PASTE — New pack Cali- 
fornia, 96/6 oz., solids, are priced at 
around $7.50 to $8.00 as to seller and 7 
oz. at $10.00 both per case, f.o.b. cannery. 


TOMATO PUREE—Interest in the 
new pack was quite good and the mar- 
ket was reported on the basis of $2.20 to 
$2.25 for 1.045 sp.g, $2.40 for 1.06 and 
$2.65 to $2.75 for 1.07, f.o.b. California 
cannery. 


TOMATO SAUCE—This item has 
been off the market for a long while. 
However, new pack was beginning to 
shape up and California packers were 
quoting 65 to 70c per doz. for 8 oz. and 
$8.00 to $8.25 for 10s, f.o.b. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BLUE LAKE BEANS — West coast 
advises report a heavy demand, espe- 
cially for early shipment. There are light 
stocks in prospect of standards and 
extra standards as a result of the Gov- 
ernment requirements. On fancy whole, 
1 sieve, 2s, there were offerings around 
$3.00, extra standard 4 sieves cuts at 
$1.85 for 2s, f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—Fancy cream style corn, ls, 
f.o.b. New York state cannery was of- 
ered at $1.17% for new pack and $9.00 
for 10s. The seller withdrew offerings 
after announcing prices. Fancy succo- 
tash 1s was offered at $1.32% before of- 
ferings were withdrawn. Mid-west. corn 
offerings are extremely small, owing to 
OPS regulation uncertainties. However, 
in a nominal way fancy cream style 
golden 303s were in the neighborhood of 
$1.55 to $1.60, f.o.b. cannery. 


JAPANESE TUNA FISH—There has 
been a considerable business worked in 
tuna fish white and light meat, for im- 
port from Japan, in brine. Interest is 
keen due to the tariff feature. Tuna fish 
in oil tariff has been doubled ever since 
the start of the year, but there has been 
no increase in the fish imported canned 
in brine. Offerings of white meat in 
brine, 7 oz., were reported at around 
$9.80 to $10.00 per case ex-dock New 
York for fancy grade “A” qualities. 


SALMON—A West Coast nationally 
advertised brand packer named opening 
prices on red Alaska salmon at $32.00 
per case for 1s tall and $19.00 for halves. 
On blueback salmon halves the opening 
price was $21.00 and the same basis was 
announced on sockeye salmon steaks. For 
1s tall pink salmon the opening schedule 
was $21.00. All were per case, f.o.b. 
cannery. 

A leading West Coast factor estimated 
that after Government requirements 
were taken care of on reds, kings and 
cohoes, the available quantity from this 
year’s pack for civilian consumption 
would be in the neighborhood of 650,000 
cases. Normal consumption in previous 
years was well above 1,000,000 cases of 
these grades. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES—A West 
Coast sardine canner opening price 
schedule was as follows: For 1s oval 
tomato or mustard sauce $7.00 and 
packed 24 to the case $3.35. For 1s tall 
natural $5.00 and in tomato or mustard 
sauce $5.75. They averaged about 75c a 
case above the general market level of a 
year ago. All were basis per case, {.0.b. 
cannery. 


PUMPKIN—Seasonal activity was de- 
veloping. No opening price schec ules 
were announced, but the trade was !0ok- 
ing for a tentative price of $1.55 for 
2%s and $5.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 


Burning one ton of cornstalks w: stes 
as much nitrogen as there is in 15-18 
bushels of corn. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Situation Well In Hand As Packing Draws 
To Close—Sellers Market On Corn—Tomato 
Shipments Far Behind Orders—Trade Press- 
ing For Early Delivery Of Short Pumpkin— 
Look For Normal Bean Supply—Citrus Hard 
To Find—No Immediate Interest In Low 
Priced Offerings Of Applesauce— 
Conservative Trend in Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 27, 1951 


THE SITUATION — With the trees 
beginning to show the colorful work of 
Autumn the canning of major packs is 
fast drawing to a close here in the Mid- 
dlewest. Corn canners are driving hard 
in the home stretch to get every last 
case packed before the first frost but 
regardless of efforts put forth it appears 
certain the pack will be short, cream 
style in particular. The tomato pack has 
tapered off considerably with some can- 
ners already finished and all of them 
plagued with a serious labor shortage. 
Many processors have been forced to run 
more and more raw stock into products 
and less into peeled tomatoes because of 
the lack of peelers. All of them are away 
behind in shipments simply because there 
is not sufficient labor available to can 
and label and ship at the same time. 


Beans and beets are just about through 
leaving only carrots and pumpkin to 
complete the season. It has been a fairly 
successful year with an excellent pack of 
peas completed, about a normal pack of 
tomatoes expected along with the above 
mentioned short pack of corn. Beans fin- 
ished close to normal as will beets and 
carrots although the pumpkin pack will 
be far less than the expected demand. 
Sales and shipping instructions have 
been far better than had been anticipated 
when the first pack got under way. 


The trade have shown more confidence 
right along as these various packs pro- 
gress and nothing happened to justify 
their earlier fears of serious price 
breaks, in fact, it now seems more likely 
markets will remain firm. While for- 
ward buying is not heavy everyday busi- 
ness could be considered normal as spot 
sales have been execellent the past few 
weeks. Dollar volume is not what it was 
during the panic buying of a year ago 
but inventories are creeping back up to 
normal and the situation seems well in 
hand. 


CORN—As this is written most Wis- 
consin corn canners are withdrawn from 
the market pending further pack devel- 
opments as many of them are now con- 
cerned about their ability to cover S.A.P. 
commitments. All grades of corn in No. 
10 tins are in heavy demand but little 
or nothing can be found as government 


requirements will cut heavily into short 
supplies. Last prices from the above sec- 
tion listed fancy whole kernel at $1.00 
for 8 oz., $1.25 for 1s, $1.60 for 303s and 
$9.70 for tens although there are not 
many canners willing to take business 
right now regardless of price. Illinois 
canners, although much better off from 
a production standpoint, have already 
sold heavily and will no longer be free 
sellers. It looks like a seller’s market 
all the way on this item. : 


TOMATOES—This week found stand- 
ard tomatoes in No. 2 tins selling readily 
at $1.65 with not too many canners in a 
position to make immediate shipment. 
The trade are in a dither about their 
inability to get previous commitments at 
less money shipped and it appears that 
in many cases they will have to wait 
until the pack is finished, as sufficient 
labor is just not available. Extra stand- 
ard 1s sold here recently at $1.15 with 2s 
at $1.75 to $1.85 depending on quality 
while tens are selling at $8.25. Puree in 
No. 1 tins is selling well at $1.00 while 
fancy juice is held firm at $1.17% to 
$1.20 for 2s and $2.45 to $2.50 for 46 oz. 
Those canners willing to sell and in a 
position to ship labeled goods have had 
little trouble selling all they desire. The 
market remains firm. 


PUMPKIN—Canning of pumpkin will 
get under way here by the end of this 


Use Your 


needs etc. 
PRICE $2.00 


20 South Gay Street, 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answers to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
Keep it handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


for OVER 80 years - - 


For over three-quarters of a century, the Langsen- 
kamp Company has been producing the finest 
canning machinery. 
Langsenkamp Company’s manufacturing and en- 
gineering know-how, its constant research, and 
applied field tests enable the users of Langsen- 
kamp units to gain greater yields and higher 
quality product at less production cost. 
Buy Langsenkamp, you'll find that Langsenkamp 
equipment pays its own way. 

CORING KNIVES—PEELING KNIVES 


~ use, acclaimed by users through- 
— out the industry. Reasonably 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


CORING KNIFE—The original 
Hand-forged spoon knife. Greater 
service - longer life. Saves on labor, 
easy to handle. Attractively priced. 
PEELING KNIFE- High carbon 
forged steel peeling knife. Handles 
conveniently, fits the hand. Easier 


priced. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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MARKET NEWS 


week and already the trade are pressing 
for early delivery. No prices have been 
named as yet although S.A.P. commit- 
ments have been heavy and in many 
cases shipping instructions have been 
issued for quick shipment when ready 
whether prices have been named or not. 
Without question the pack will be short 
and prices somewhat higher than last 
year. 


BEANS — With the pack just about 
completed the first surplus lists are be- 
ginning to show up indicating about a 
normal supply of beans for civilian buy- 
ers this year. Fancy 4 sieve cut beans 
are offered at $1.20 for 1s, $1.60 for 303s, 
$1.75 for 2s and $9.00 for tens. Ozark 
eanners are offering spring pack stand- 
ard beans at $1.10 for 303s, $1.25 for 2s, 
and $6.00 for tens with the fall pack 
due to begin next week. 


CITRUS — The trade are just about 
convinced Florida citrus canners are 
holding unsold stocks of citrus off the 
market until: new pack when they should 
be able to get more money. Even if the 
assumption is true these canners could 
hardly be blamed in view of the rough 
season they just experienced. In any 
event citrus is difficult to find despite 
statistics which show about seven million 
cases still unsold. The market remains 
firm at prices quoted last week. 


APPLESAUCE — The feature of the 
week was claimed by applesauce when 
prices on new pack New York sauce were 
received here this week. For shipment 
up to Noevmber ist fancy applesauce 
was offered at $1.00 for 303s, $1.15 for 
2s and $5.50 for tens. Although the trade 
felt these prices were low, immediate in- 
terest was not apparent. However, can- 
ners report other markets responded 
quickly and more than one factor has 
already withdrawn having sold antici- 
pated production up to November Ist. 
Nevertheless, prices are not expected to 
change much, if at all, in view of the 
large crop of apples in the offing. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Routine in- 
terest only was shown this week in all 
fruit items from the Coast as the trade 
seemed more interested in getting pre- 
vious purchases shipped than in making 
additional commitments. Both Califor- 
nia and Northwest canners are offering 
a full assortment of Bartlett pears al- 
though only broken assortments in lim- 
ited quantities of cherries and berries 
are listed. The trade are being very 
conservative where cocktail and fruits 
for salad are concerned buying only for 
immediate requirements. It appears this 
will be the general pattern for all fruit 
items in the months to come. 


FREDERICK GEORGE EVANS 
Frederick George Evans, 82 year old 
Board Chairman of Canadian Canners, 
(Western) Ltd., died in Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, on August 29. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Pack Figures In Line With Estimates—De- 
mand Continues On Upgrade — Tentative 
Plum Prices—Tomatoes Moving Well—Sar- 
dine Run Continues Poor—Tuna A Little 
More Active—Quantity Restriction 
In Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 27, 1951 


STATISTICS—Statistics covering the 
1951 packs of California products com- 
pleted to date are making an appearance 
and these seem about in keeping with 
estimates of industry leaders. Aspara- 
gus pack figures were released some time 
ago and now the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, with its usual promptness, has 
brought out figures on apricots, sweet 
cherries and spring spinach. The pack 
of apricots amounted to 4,537,908 cases, 
figured on a 24/No. 2% basis, from a 
total of 5,110,758 actual cases. It was 
also reported that stocks of apricots in 
the hands of canners as of September 
1st, sold and unsold, amounted to 3,130,- 
285 cases, with this figure including 538,- 
135 cases held as set-aside stocks for the 
Government. The pack of sweet cherries 
for the season amounted to 230,042 cases, 
figured on the 24/No. 2% basis. Stocks 
on hand on September Ist, sold and un- 
sold, totaled 141,994 cases, including set- 
aside stocks of 29,229 cases. The spring 
spinach pack, the pack made between 
March 1 and September 1, amounted to 
3,069,413 actual cases. 

The California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board has brought out a report showing 
the pack to and including September 15. 
This shows the completed pack to that 
date, with the estimates of individual 
canners of what might be packed later. 
It will be some time before an audited 
pack report will be made, but it will vary 
little from the one just released. The 
regular cling peach pack is placed at 
19,123,630 cases; that of fruit cocktail, 
8,743,328; fruits for salad, 990,782; 
spiced of sweet pickled, 420,480, and mis- 
cellaneous mixed fruits, 128,928 cases. 
All are figured on the 24/No. 2% basis. 
A total of 19,296 tons were used for baby 
foods and nectar. 


THE SITUATION—The demand for 
canned fruits and vegetables continues 
on the upgrade, with some canners refus- 
ing to confirm orders based on opening 
lists. Quite a few advances have been 
made of late, to meet higher operating 
costs, with very few adjustments down- 
ward. Some underfinanced canners quoted 
rather low prices at the opening of the 
season to get ready cash and most of 
these have completed deliveries at the 
quoted prices. These have now raised 
their sights and prices are more uniform 
than a few weeks ago. Some buyers are 
seeking to have deliveries deferred, but 
most canners are insisting on prompt 
shipment, having booked the business 
with this understanding. In some fruit 
lines, such as pears, the Government set- 
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aside is for substantial quantities and 
orders are being prorated. The Govern- 
ment requirements on pear halves are 
quite large, so less fruit of this descrip- 
tion is available for civilian needs than 
usual. Quite a pack of sliced pears has 
been made and the trade is urged to 
feature these, rather than halves. 


TOMATOES — The canning of toma- 
toes is getting into full swing, with labor 
now the most uncertain factor. Some 
growers are reporting a scarcity of labor 
and labor union officials are demanding 
that wage scales be increased. In San 
Francisco, the Wage Stabilization Board 
has warned that increases of more than 
10 percent over last year will not be ap- 
proved. Canners are booking a good vol- 
ume of business on both canned tomatoes 
and tomato products, with substantial 
quantities earmarked for early deliveries. 
Some have accumulated no stock, as yet, 
the finished product being shipped as 
fast as canned. Prices are largely with- 
out change. 


SPINACH—Unsold stocks of spinach 
are now in comparatively few hands, 
some of the larger packers of featured 
brands being completely sold out. Quo- 
tations are largely on the basis of 
$1.37% for fancy No. 2, $1.70 for No. 2% 
and $5.35 for No. 10. 

SARDINES—tThe canning of Califor- 
nia sardines in the Monterey area is pro- 
gressing very slowly and there is nothing 
in sight to indicate that the run of fish 
in Central California waters will im- 
prove. Some packers of featured brands 
are offering limited quantities of their 
packs at $8.00 a case for 1-lb. ovals and 
are having no difficulty in making sales. 
The season gets under way in southern 
California on October 1 and some ad- 
vance business has been booked there 
at $4.90 for 1’s tall natural and $5.53 
in tomato sauce, with 1-lb. ovals in toma- 
to sauce quoted at $6.84. Most of the 
business has been placed for early de- 
liveries. 

TUNA—The canned tuna market is 
a little more active than for a time, with 
Government agencies to open bids this 
week on some substantial lots. The mar- 
ket is quite steady at $12.50 for fancy 
light meat halves, $11.50 for standards, 
$10.50 for chunks and flakes, and $9.00 
for grated. Prices on Japanese tuna have 
strengthened somewhat with fancy light 
meat in brine rather scarce and now 
priced at $9.50 a case. 


SALMON — Most canners are now 
quoting prices on canned salmon, but 
some are restricting quantities, owing to 
the light pack on Alaska reds. Packers 
of featured brands are quoting largely 
as follows: No. 1 tall Alaska red, $:2.00 
and halves, $19.00; Puget Sound )lue- 
back salmon, $21.00 for halves, and sock- 
eye salmon steaks at the same price. 
Most canners are offering No. 1 tall pink 
salmon at $21.00 and chums at $145.00, 
but some sales of chums at a higher 
price are reported. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. 4.60 
Medium 4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 .......... 16.60-16.70 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
8 OB. -90- .95 
No. 303 401,50 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
No. 1 1.00 
1.20-1.25 
No. 21%4 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 303......2.50 
No. 2 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.75 
No. 303 1.60 
No, 2 
9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303. 
1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 
NortHWwest (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.55 
4 sv. 2.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........1.45 
No, 2 . 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
7.50 
Ozarks 
No, 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Texas 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
1.80-2.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 21.25-1.30 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.12% 
No 10 8.50 
No. 10, Green 9.50 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2...... — 
Sliced, Fey., 8 02. -70 
303 07% 
Ne 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2 Whole, 10/0 
1.76 
30 | 2.00 
2.60 
CARRO rs 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. Les. .75 
No, 2 1.10-1,15 


No. 10 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
CORN 
Md, Gold., Fey., C.S., 308’s..1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65 
1.55 
No. 10 7.40-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 072. ....1.00-1.021%4 
No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ...... 1.00-1.0214 
1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.72% 
9.50-9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308.......... 1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 8v., 8 02. 85- .90 
No. 1 97% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
92% 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 


1.4214-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKSA 
No. 2 2.65 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 7.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300........... 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 


POTATOES, Swzer 


Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ....2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 10 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 

SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 308... .87%4- .90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2% 1,25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
SPINACH (New Pack) 
No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.35 
Texas, Fey., No. 308.........cccccsees 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
... Withdrawn 
No. 2% Withdrawn 
BO Withdrawn 
Std., No. 1 1.30 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
New York, Fcey., No. 2........ 2.30-2.40 
No. 24% 3.10 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.90 
Indiana 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.45-2.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.60 
Calif., Fey.. S.P.. No. 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 2.55-2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 8.50 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 11.50-12.00 
Calif.. 14 oz. glass 1.87 
Ind. Fey., 14 02., gl. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 12.25 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7 oz. 10.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1......ccccsees 1.00 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. Fey., No, 21 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 OZ. ccc -75 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 Apples 8.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.50 
. No. 10 11.75-12.00 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
10.00-11.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2............ 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 10.50-10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2Y 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 5.15 


Choice No. 2% wid 
Std., No, 2% ‘55 


COCKTAIL 
No. 1 2.35 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
10.25-10.50 
Choice, No. 24 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.65-9.75 
No. 1 1.60-1.621%4 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. .2.80 
No. 21% 4.50 
No. 10 — 
No. 2% 3.80-3.90 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........000.2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Va., Foy., 82 02. bot. 95 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ............1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
46 oz. 2.45-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00 
Calif. Fey., 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
OYSTERS 


Gulf, 436 02. 
SALMON—Psr Case 


Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 31.00-32.00 
18.00-19.00 
25.00 
11.75-12.25 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-17.50 
9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PeEr 
Maine, %4 Oil 9.00 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 7.00-8.00 
No. 1, Nat. 5.00 
TUNA—PeEr 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.00-13.50 
Grated —- 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & 10.50 
Grated 9.00 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE —Kolman Rotary Drum Dryer, demonstrator; 
portable, mounted on rubber tired trailer having vacuum brakes. 
Complete unit powered by 30 HP air cooled Motor; Dual Oil 
Burners, capacity approximately 60 G.P.H.; Feeder and Bag- 
ging Cyclone. Suitable for processing citrus and canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit, 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6 - 40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29-200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y, 
BArclay 7-0600. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Kyler Boxer for #2 cans, motor driven, Al con- 
dition. Adv. 5189, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Skilled Mechanic who can build and rebuild can- 
ning machinery, including labeling machines. Permanent posi- 
tion. Give full history and salary required in first letter. We 
do not care how old you are if you can do the job. Adv. 5191, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—New Factory, Concrete Block construction in 
S. W. Georgia. 50 x 100 ft. main building with 18 ft. receiving 
shed, 50x 50 ft. 2nd story can loft;4 Retorts; complete Cut Green 
Bean Line;.1 #2 and 1 #10 line; Hand Packing Troughs. Can 
be bought at cost, pre-Korean prices. Satisfactory terms can 
be arranged. Adv. 5194, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—2 Lightning Mixers; Cup & Boot Conveyors; 3 
Blanchers; 18 Hopper Trucks; 1 Olney Washer; 1 Shaker 
Washer; 2 Olney Quality Separators; 5 Dewatering Reels; 1 
Ten Pocket Pea Filler; 8 CRCO Pea Viners; 10 CRCO Model 
“B” Snippers; 1 CRCO Double Grader; 2 FMC Pregraders; 
2 Juice Fillers; 3-% ton Electric Canner Hoists; 1 Burt 
Labeler; 3 Boxers; 6 Retort Controls; 6 Taylor Fulscope Temp. 
Indicators; 3 Retorts; Track, Trolleys, Hooks, Switches for 
Crate Conveying. Adv. 5187, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles with double motion agitator, 125# jacket pressure; 60 
Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 10, 
40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 gal. sizes; 40 Sainless Steel Storage and 
Mixing Tanks from 6 gal. to 3500 gal. sizes; Ayars 8 pocket Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap Around Labelers; 42” x 72” Open 
and Closed Process Kettles with baskets. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Filler Fig. 2545, #60 FMC, 6 valves, motor 
driven, new. Adv. 5190, The Canning Trade. 


20 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your [her- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. Ken Evans, 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New #10 Cans and Covers, mfg. by Continental, 
original containers. One carload of 20,000 for quick disposal 
with cartons at market price. Hampton Paint Mfg. Co., liamp- 
ton. Va. 


FOR SALE—Genuine Pimientos All Red Perfection V«viety, 
unpeeled, diced % inch, #10 tins. Also have new crop Califor- 
nia All Red Pepper Hulls ready for shipment in barrels, and 
Fancy Tomato Puree 1.045-1.06 in #10 tins or 5 gal. cans. All 
f.o.b. nearby. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 31‘ - 4th 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—— SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TOO MUCH TO BEAR 


The scene was the interior of a saloon in the Far 
West, and round the table were gathered as tough a 
gang as could be found in the whole of California. The 


game was fast and furious, the stakes were high. For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
Suddenly the dealer flung his cards on the table, and 
threateningly pulled out his six-gun. and Whole Kernel Corns: 


“Boys,” he shouted, “the game ain’t a straight one! 


Slippery Sam ain’t playing the hand I dealt him.” HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
“We have been married a year and never quarrel. -If CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
a difference of opinion arises and I am right, Felix al- MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
ways gives in immediately.” 
“And if he is right?” SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Farmer: “Be this the Woman’s Exchange’? WESTMINSTER MD 


Woman: “Yes.” 
Farmer: “Be you the woman?” 
Woman: “Yes.” 


Farmer: “Well, then, I think I’ll keep Maggie.” ' || K | N 1) $ 


The man was in the hospital after his first serious I 
attempt to knock a train off the tracks. | | 

“| fear I can be of very little assistance to you,” he | | 
was comfortably assured by the doctor, “I’m a veteri- l 
nary surgeon.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the victim, “‘you’re just the man for 
my case. I was a jackass for attempting to cross the 


track ahead of that train.” 
THE BITER BIT 


S\wiftly the powerful car overtook the little donkey = 
and trap ambling peacefully along a country lane. — 
The driver of the trap pulled in as far as he could : 2S CNEL 

and ‘he big car endeavored to scrape through. Think- D 
ing 1e would have a little fun at the other’s expense, 
the notorist said genially: 
“\\ ell, what’s the difference between your little turn- 
out :nd mine, Farmer Giles?” 
“Ch, not a great deal,” retorted the rustic sharply. 
“On|. the donkey’s in the shafts of one and on the seat 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 
LABOR SAVER  LITHOCRAPHERS. 


Oi: of the greatest of all labor-saving devices, says BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
the J. nitor’s Apprentice, is a wife with money. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

F,. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 


Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Handling Food Cans 


No. 3 in a series of suggestions for maintaining 
highest canning efficiency with metal containers 


3 DON’T case and store cans exceeding 95°F. as they will 2. DON’T open warehouse doors or windows any more than 
retain that excess temperature for a long period necessary. Sudden changes in warehouse tem- 
with adverse effects on the service life of the container. perature usually cause sweating and eventual rusting of cans. 


CANCO CONTAINERS are capable of taking care 
of all specified requirements, provided proper precau- 
tions are taken by the canner. To help you maintain 
high canning standards, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the necessity for 
strict adherence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced with 
any difficult canning problems, call your nearest 
Canco representative. 


Keep all cases (wood or fibre) 
dry in storage. 


3. 00 make sure that fibre-board cases containing food 
cans are kept dry in storage. Rust might occur where 
the moist fibre comes in contact with the metal. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
0 SAN FRANCISCO 
{ : HAMILTON, 
CANADA 
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ire Prevention 


is given nation-wide prominence during 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK—-October 7-13 


Lend your active co-operation. 


Food 


are given timely suggestions on fire prevention 
and protection all through the year as part of 
the specialized insurance service they receive 
through CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS. 


In Addition, CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
receive substantial savings (these have averaged 40%) 
on the cost of their insurance. 
Write for your FREE copy of this NEW 
Take full advantage of the knowledge and experience folder—Fall Fire Hazard Self-Inspection 
we have acquired through 43 years of specializing in Check List. No obligation 
food plant insurance. Write for information or advice 
on any matter pertaining to your protection against fire 
loss. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


Specialized Insurance for the Food Industry 
LANSING B. WARNER, INC. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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